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of  academic  freedom  and  the  advancement  of  national  defense-related  concepts.  The  views 
expressed  in  this  publication  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  reflect  the  official  policy  or  position 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  United  States  government. 

This  publication  has  been  reviewed  by  security  and  policy  review  authorities  and  is  cleared  for 
public  release. 
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Foreword 


The  stunning  changes  in  the  complexion  of  international  politics  that  began 
late  in  the  decade  of  the  1980s  and  continue  today  wUl  profoundly  affect  the 
American  military  establishment  as  a  whole,  and  the  US  Air  Force  in  particular. 
Decisions  about  the  future  course  of  the  military  will  be  made  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1990s  which  will  essentially  determine  the  course  of  the  US  Air  Force  well 
into  the  next  century.  Decisions  of  such  importance  require  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  points  of  view. 

This  report  is  one  in  a  special  series  of  CADRE  Papers  which  address  many  of 
the  issues  that  decision  makers  must  consider  when  undertaking  such  momen¬ 
tous  decisions.  The  list  of  subjects  addressed  in  this  special  series  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  and  the  treatment  of  each  subject  is  certainly  not  definitive.  However, 
the  Papers  do  treat  topics  of  considerable  importance  to  the  future  of  the  Air 
Force,  treat  them  with  care  and  originality,  and  provide  valuable  insights. 

We  believe  this  special  series  of  CADRE  Papers  can  be  of  considerable  value  to 
policymakers  at  all  levels  as  they  plan  for  the  US  Air  Force  and  its  role  in  the 
so-called  postcontairunent  environment. 


Director 

Airpower  Research  Institute 
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Preface 


One  day  while  sitting  in  the  squadron,  one  of  the  pilots,  a  fomierT-37  instructor 
in  Air  Training  Command,  told  a  story  about  Tweet  pUots  being  sent  to  South 
America  to  train  host-nation  fighter  pilots  to  fly  and  employ  the  A-37  in  combat. 
That  Latin  American  countiy  had  been  fighting  an  insurgency  for  years  and  the 
United  States  had  recently  transferred  some  excess  A-37s  to  them.  What 
bothered  me  was  the  storyteller’s  contention  that  the  US  Air  Force  would  send 
first  assignment  instructor  pilots  instead  of  experienced  fighter  pilots  to  teach 
combat  veterans  how  to  employ  these  airplanes.  I  can’t  say  how  true  the  story 
was,  but  it  seemed  crazy  enough  to  Just  be  possible.  Out  of  curiosity.  I  went  to 
the  base  library  and  researched  the  history  of  the  Air  Force  and  foreign  internal 
defense.  I  never  did  find  out  if  the  guy’s  story  was  true,  but  it  amazed  me  to 
discover  that  since  1973  the  USAF  has  virtually  Ignored  the  low  end  of  the  conflict 
spectrum.  Knowing  that  the  Air  Force’s  charter  was  to  prepare  forces  for  aerial 
combat  at  all  levels  of  conflict,  that  didn’t  seem  right.  More  importantly.  I  found 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  United  States  or  the  Air  Force  would  risk  reputation 
and  credibility  by  sending  young  Air  Training  Command  instructors  to  teach 
combat  veterans  how  to  employ  an  airplane  in  combat.  The  absurdity  of  that 
notion  caused  me  to  put  words  on  paper.  This  paper  is  the  result  of  a  “wild  hair” 
after  hangar  flying  one  day  in  the  squadron. 

The  ideas  presented  in  this  paper  were  little  more  than  “bar  talk"  until  recently. 
The  composite  wing  structure  being  advocated  by  the  current  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen  Merrill  McPeak,  has  given  cause  for  hope  to  those  who  think  the  Air 
Force  must  structure  Itself  for  missions  across  the  conflict  spectrum — to  include 
those  low-intensity  conflict  situations  when  the  best  application  of  military  power 
is  indirect  and  subordinated  to  political  considerations. 

One  of  the  finest  officers  I’ve  ever  known.  Col  James  P.  White,  the  director  of 
operations  at  the  1550th  Combat  Crew  Training  Wing  agreed  that  this  was  a 
paper  that  needed  to  be  written.  Color  'Vhlte  moved  on  and  1  went  to  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  but  his  enc .  igement  never  left  me.  This  paper  was 
written  because  of  him.  Also,  Lt  Col  ROi-  Dietz,  my  running  buddy  and  sounding 
board,  helped  me  sort  through  my  thoughts.  He  continually  admonished  me  to 
“think  critically”  as  I  wrestled  with  these  and  other  issues.  In  addition.  Col  Dennis 
Hill  and  Lt  Col  Tom  Mitchell  deserve  the  credit  for  the  original  version  of  this 
paper  being  accepted  by  the  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies.  Finally,  Emily 
Adams  edited  my  errant  thoughts  and  helped  me  convert  this  paper  into  a  format 
suitable  for  Air  University — ^no  easy  feat.  One  can’t  do  something  like  this  without 
acknowledging  the  ones  who  kept  the  home  front  under  control  while  I  was  in 
school.  Thank  you  Kathy,  my  wife,  and  my  two  sons,  David  and  Robbie,  for  your 
love,  patience,  and  support  all  those  nights  I  was  upstairs  with  my  head  stuck 
in  a  book  or  cursing  at  the  keyboard.  It  was  a  long  two  years  and  like  the  twelve 
that  preceded  them.  I  couldn’t  have  done  it  without  you. 
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Executive  Summary 


This  paper  examines  the  theoretical  role  of  air  forces  in  counterinsurgency  and 
the  disconnect  between  what’s  needed  and  the  US  Air  Force’s  capability.  The 
equipment,  organizations,  doctrine,  and  tactics  required  to  support  third-world 
counterinsurgencies  are  different  from  that  which  the  Air  Force  has  focused  on 
to  counter  the  Soviet  threat  in  Europe.  The  study’s  purpose  is  to  suggest  a 
possible  wing  structure  for  the  US  Air  Force  to  address  the  perceived  shortfall. 

Effective  US  military  support  of  counterinsurgency  efforts  in  developmg  nations 
almost  always  takes  the  form  of  mdirect  support — training,  advisory  assistance, 
logistics,  and  transfer  of  excess  military  equipment.  This  has  been  United  States 
policy  smce  the  Ntxon  Doctrine  in  1969.  The  aggregate  of  actions  taken  by  the 
United  States  to  help  another  country  resist  an  Insurgency  is  called  foreign 
internal  defense  (FID).  The  premise  of  this  paper  is  that  US  Air  Force  doctrine, 
force  structure,  and  training  are  inadequate  for  the  lower  half  of  the  conflict 
spectrum — intrastate  war  in  developing  nations  where  US  national  interests  are 
at  stake.  The  focus  on  the  conventional  Soviet  threat  to  Europe  over  the  past  45 
years  has  left  the  US  Air  Force  virtually  unable  to  advise  or  assist  developing 
nations  facing  internal  revolution.  As  Gen  John  R.  Galvin,  the  supreme  allied 
commander  in  Euiope  noted,  these  sorts  of  “uncomfortable  wars"  require 
developers  and  instructors,  rather  than  fighters,  to  help  them  solve  their 
problems. 

The  paper  begins  with  a  short  history  of  past  US  Air  Force  programs  to  support 
foreign  internal  defense.  The  USAF  Special  Air  Warfare  Center  of  the  19^s  is 
the  proposed  model  for  reg2iining  the  FID  capability  lost  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
Next,  the  study  reviews  the  environment  of  revolutionary  warfare,  consistent  with 
the  discussion  in  JCS  Publication  3-07,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations  in  Low 
Intensity  Conflict.  Third,  the  paper  examines  the  sort  of  USAF  organization 
needed  to  integrate  air  assets  and  conduct  the  types  of  missions  required  in  FID. 
The  concluding  chapter  proposes  a  USAF  wing  structure  dedicated  to  foreign 
internal  defense. 

This  study  shows  that  the  USAF  has  limited  utility  in  those  types  of  conflicts 
General  Galvin  dubbed  the  “new  paradigm.”  If  counterinsurgency  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  warfare  are  the  model  for  the  future,  the  US  Air  Force  must  anticipate 
and  prepare  itself  for  the  changed  nature  of  war.  The  possible  consequence  is 
that  the  Air  Force  will  be  excluded  because  it  has  nothing  of  value  to  contribute 
to  the  counterrevolutionary  effort.  There  are  tremendous  changes  looming  on 
the  horizon  for  the  Air  Force  and  all  the  services.  This  paper  suggests  one  way 
the  Air  Force  can  prepare  itself  to  meet  those  challenges. 
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Introduction 


The  mlUtary  challenge  to  freedom  includes  the  threat  of  war  in  txulous  forms,  and 
actual  combat  in  many  cases.  We  and  our  allies  can  meet  the  thermonuclear 
threat  It  remains  for  us  to  add  still  another  mtUtary  dimension:  the  ability  to 
combat  the  threat  known  as  guerrilla  wcafare. 


THE  1988  National  Security  Strategy  of 
the  United  States  reports  that  In  most 
instances  of  security  assistance,  “the 
most  appropriate  application  of  US 
military  pmwer  Is  usually  Indirect  .  .  . 
training,  advisory  help,  logistics  support, 
and  the  supply  of  essential  military 
equipment.”'  Ebqjerlence  shows  that  In  a 
coimterlnsuigency  situation.  It  Is  a  grave 
political  error  to  exercise  the  full  weight 
of  US  military  power.  Therefore.  Indirect 
support  will  be  the  'most  common  role  In 
vdilch  US  forces  wUl  conduct  counterin¬ 
surgency.”*  This  has  been  a  tenet  of  na¬ 
tional  policy  since  first  proposed  by 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  In  his  1969 
State  of  the  Union  Address. 

In  the  (last  20  years,  most  Instances  of 
US  military  involvement  have  been  to 
train  or  assist  host-nation  forces  and 
civilian  agencies.  Since  the  end  of  Viet¬ 
nam.  US  leaders  have  been  reluctant  to 
place  military  forces  Into  direct  conibat 
situations.  In  fact  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  pro{)Osed  strict 
prerequisites  for  committing  the  US 
mllltaiy  to  combat.*  These  policies  have 
caused  the  military  to  seek  noncombat 
ways  of  assisting  frlendfy  foreign  govern¬ 
ments. 

The  Air  Force,  like  the  other  services, 
must  be  able  to  “assist  allied  air  forces  to 


John  F.  Kennedy 

organize,  train,  and  equip  their  forces”  to 
provide  for  their  own  security.^  While 
quite  capable  of  conducting  quality  train¬ 
ing  with  the  air  forces  of  developed  na¬ 
tions,  since  1974  the  Air  Force  has  had 
no  organized  ca(>ablllty  to  assist  allied 
forces  combating  an  Insurgency.  By  and 
large,  the  methods,  techniques,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  unique  to  counterinsurgency 
(COIN)  aerial  warfore  have  been  forgotten 
In  today’s  US  Air  Force,® 

The  ability  to  advise  or  train  friendly 
foreign  ^vemments  to  effectively  employ 
air  power  in  counterlnsiargency  situa¬ 
tions  has  been  sorely  missed  In  the  Alr 
Force  of  the  (last  15  years.®  Using  the 
conceptual  fr-amework  first  pro()osed  by 
LtCol  David  J.  Dean,  this  pa(>er  examines 
how  the  Air  Force  might  restore  that 
ca(>ablllty.  In  The  Air  Force  Role  in  Low- 
Intensity  Ckmflict  Colonel  Dean  suggests 
that  there  are  three  levels  of  partlcl{)ation 
for  the  military  In  thlrd-world-related 
counterinsurgency.  These  three  levels 
are  assistance  (training  and  equipment 
sales).  Integration  (advice,  joint  exercises, 
and  noncombat  particl{)ation),  and  Inter¬ 
vention  (unilateral  direct  action).^ 
Colonel  Dean  says  that  foreign  Internal 
defense  (FID)  ”is  the  heart  of  the  assis¬ 
tance  level”  of  US  military  partlcl{)atlon.” 
More  recently,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
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have  affirmed  that  foreign  internal 
defense  is  the  most  relevant  tool  for  low- 
intensity  ronllict.”  To  achieve  an  effective 
Air  Force  role  in  FID,  this  paper  proposes 
an  organization  structured  to  help  others 
conduct  counterinsurgent  aerial  opera¬ 
tions. 


Guerrilla  Warfare  versus 
Conventional  Warfare 

The  challenge  of  couriterlnsurgent  war¬ 
fare  in  developing  nations  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  becoming  a  significant  threat  to  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
problem  Is  tliat  the  weapon  systems,  or- 
ganlz.alions,  and  philosophy  required  for 
COIN  are  ditlerent  from  those  needed  for 
conventional  warfare.  Although  Defense 
Guidance  requires  the  Air  Force  to 
prepare  forces  for  combat  across  the  en- 
t  ire  spect  ru  m  of  conflict .  the  Air  Force  has 
focu.sed  predominately  on  high  technol¬ 
ogy  and  conventional  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  has  endangered  its 
ability  to  address  Insurgent  IJireats.'” 

Limited  ability  to  respond  to  Insurgent 
situations  means  that  the  USAF  is  less 
able  to  help  its  allies  and  friends  defeat 
their  insurgent  guerrillas.  The  Air  Force 
suffers  a  credibility  problem  when  invited 
to  assist  developing  nations — what  we 
espouse  is  not  what  we  practice.  Because 
the  USAF  focuses  its  doctrine,  tactics, 
and  weapon  systems  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  have  little  utility  in  developing  na¬ 
tions  facing  internal  revolution.  Granted, 
the  US  Air  Force  has  an  impressive 
capability  to  fight  and  win  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  conflict  spectrum.  What  it 
lacks,  though,  is  an  organic  capability  to 
conduct,  and  thus  influence  through 
training,  advice,  and  asslstaiice,  that 


form  of  conflict  most  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  developing  regions  of  the  world — 
guerrilla  warfare  with  an  ideological 
dimension.” 


More  than  Military  Operations 

tJcS  Pub  1-02,  Department  of  Defense 
Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated 
Terms,  deflnes  foreign  internal  defense  as 
th  se  civil  and  military  actions  taken  by 
agencies  of  the  US  government  to  assist 
a  host  government  to  free  and  protect  its 
society  from  subversion,  lawlessness, 
and  insurgency.  US  military  forces  con¬ 
duct  security  assistance  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs  to  help  a  nation  develop 
and  sustain  the  ability  to  protect  Itself. 
Military  training  programs  are  subor¬ 
dinate  to  and  complement  the  economic, 
social,  educational,  and  political  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  counterinsurgency  strategy. 

According  to  Gen  John  R.  Galvin, 
former  commander  in  chief  of  the  US 
Southern  Command,  “We  are  not  sending 
soldiers  to  these  countries,  we  are  send¬ 
ing  developers  and  Instructors.  .  .  .  The 
essential  problem  here  isn't  military,  and 
the  answer  to  the  problem  Isn’t 
military."'^  General  Galvin’s  statement 
recognizes  that  the  problem  goes  beyond 
combat  operations.  Military  forces  as¬ 
sisting  a  friendly  foreign  nation  must  also 
help  develop  the  economic,  administra¬ 
tive,  and  social  systems  in  the  supported 
country.  Recently,  the  United  States 
Special  Operations  Command  (US- 
SOCOM)  renewed  its  Interests  in  those 
aspects  of  foreign  internal  defense  other 
than  combat  skills.’* 

As  the  only  unified  command  with  tlie 
“specific,  principle  mission  of  FID,"  US- 
SOCOM  recognizes  that  the  military  must 
enhance  and  complement  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  overall  government  internal 
defense  and  development  plan.'*  A  key 
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principle  guiding  US  actions  in  COIN  is 
that  host  governments  bear  the  primary 
responsibility  for  their  own  development 
and  security.'®  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richard  Cheney  noted  that  US  military 
forces  must  not  usurp  the  role  of  host 
country  forces  and  agencies.  He  also 
stated  that  efforts  to  solve  the  problems 
could  be  “successful  only  if  the  host 
countries  aggressively  address  the 
problems  tn  their  own  societies."'^ 

Adaptability 

Each  country  and  its  Insurgency  are 
different  from  any  other.  Any  proposed 
Air  Force  organization  dedicated  to  FID 
must  be  able  to  adapt  its  methods  and 
tactics  to  accommodate  dynamic 
economic,  political,  and  military  condi¬ 
tions,  as  weU  as  changing  rules  of  engage¬ 
ment.'®  TTie  requirement  for  adaptability 
is  a  determining  factor  of  the  success  of  a 
proposed  FID  organization.  In  other 
words,  the  measure  of  success  for  this 
study  is  the  proposed  unit's  ability  to 
effectively  meet  the  training  needs  of  the 
many  different  nations  likely  to  request 
US  assistance. 

JCS  Pub  3-07,  “Doctrine  for  Joint 
Operations  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict," 
and  ""M  100-20/AFP  3-20,  “Military 
Operations  in  Low-Intensity  Conflict," 
reinforce  this  criterion  by  making  adapt¬ 
ability  one  of  the  imperatives  for  low-in¬ 
tensity  conflict.  These  manuals  state 
that  adaptability  means  much  more  thar 
simply  tailoring  flexible  organizations.'® 
Adaptability  also  Includes  developing  and 
fielding  new  ones  appropriate  to  each 
situation.  Therefore,  what  the  Air  Force 
must  have  is  an  organization  able  to  ex¬ 
amine  an  Insurgency,  build  an  effective 
security  assistance  and  internal  develop¬ 
ment  plan,  and  then  institute  an  effective 


training  program  for  the  supported 
nation's  aviation  resources.^ 

This  study  examines  the  tactical 
aspects  of  foreign  internal  defense,  name¬ 
ly  the  training  requirements  necessary  for 
air  forces  in  developing  nations.  The 
scope  of  the  monograph  precludes  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  direct  combat  role  of  US 
forces  in  COIN.  Also,  the  strategic  im¬ 
plications  of  FID  are  left  for  further  study. 
A  basic  assumption  of  the  study  is  that 
the  USAF  must  be  able  to  address  those 
situations  requiring  less  technological 
sophistication  than  would  a  European, 
Southwest  Aslan,  or  other  conventional 
scenario. 

I  use  the  following  methodology  to 
present  and  evaluate  the  research.  First, 
this  paper  addresses  the  history  of  US  Air 
Force  efforts  to  support  foreign  internal 
defense.  Second.  It  presents  a  brief  over¬ 
view  of  the  counterinsurgency  environ¬ 
ment,  including  a  discussion  of  USAF 
tactical  missions  in  COIN.  Tlitrd.  based 
on  the  requirements  set  by  national 
policy  and  mlUtaiy  doctrine,  it  addresses 
the  characteristics  of  the  USAF  organiza¬ 
tion  needed  to  effectively  integrate  air 
assets  and  conduct  foreign  internal 
defense  and  development.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  section  recommends  an  Air  Force  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  to  perform  the 
security  assistance  aspects  of  foreign  in¬ 
ternal  defense  programs. 

This  proposal  is  not  made  in  a  vacuum. 
At  one  time  the  Air  Force  had  the 
capability  to  help  developing  nations 
apply  air  power  effectively  to  combat  In¬ 
surgency.  By  looking  at  its  own  history 
from  as  recently  as  the  early  1970s,  per¬ 
haps  the  Air  Force  can  gain  some  valuable 
insights  that  will  enable  It  once  again  to 
perform  foreign  internal  defense  in  the 
less  developed  nations  that  request  US 
assistance. 
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Background 


IN  JANUARY  1961  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  asked  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  examine  ways  of  developing  a 
capability  to  respond  to  Communist- 
sponsored  subversion  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  president  was  concerned 
about  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Soviet  support  for  “wars 
of  national  liberation"  and  the  realization 
that  the  United  States  had  no  forces 
capable  of  responding  to  mllltaiy  chal¬ 
lenges  below  the  level  necessary  to  trigger 
nuclear  war.*‘  Nuclear  equality  had 
limited  the  superpowers  to  "small  wars" 
rather  than  direct  confrontation. 

At  that  time,  none  of  the  US  military 
services  had  units  speclflcally  designed  to 
combat  Insurgency  or  revolutionary  war¬ 
fare.  The  services  had  designed  their 
force  structure  with  the  belief  that  cur¬ 
rent  conventional  forces  were  adequate  to 
handle  any  nonnuclear  eventuality.** 
The  Army  had  trained  Its  three  special 
forces  (SF)  groups  to  conduct  unconven¬ 
tional  warfare  (UW)  In  support  of  theater 
commanders’  war  plans.  The  Air  Force 
had  given  selected  tactical  airlift  units  the 
secondary  mission  of  supporting  the 
Army  UW  forces.  However,  none  of  the 
services  had  dedicated  at^  of  these  units 
to  assist  foreign  governments  In  combat¬ 
ing  an  Insurgency. 


Jungle  Jim 

address  the  president’s  concern,  the 
Air  Force  created  the  44C)0th  Combat 


Crew  Training  Squadron  (CCTS),  nick¬ 
named  “Jungle  Jim."  This  squadron  had 
the  double  mission  of  training  and  cxrm- 
bat.  Activated  in  April  1961,  the 
squadron  developed  the  capability  to  con¬ 
duct  counterinsurgency  aerial  warfare. 
Its  orientation  toward  strike  operations, 
airlift,  and  reconnaissance  reflected  the 
lessons  learned  from  past  unconvention¬ 
al  excursions.  The  Jungle  Jim  Instruc¬ 
tors  trained  selected  USAF  personnel  to 

•  operate  and  maintain  vintage 
aircraft  and  equipment, 

•  prepare  those  aircraft  for  transfer  to 
friendly  forelgja  governments, 

•  provide  advanced  training  to  host- 
nation  personnel,  and 

•  develop  Improved  weapons,  muni¬ 
tions.  tactics,  and  employment  tech¬ 
niques.** 

In  addition,  ty  providing  small  training 
cadres  to  host  nations,  the  4400th  CCTS 
was  tasked  to  help  allies  create  conditions 
conducive  to  controlling  and  eliminating 
their  Insurgencies. 

The  4400th  CCTS’s  aircraft  were  not 
the  most  sophisticated  nor  the  most 
capable  In  the  USAF  Inventory.  Quite  the 
opposite,  the  squadron  used  older, 
simpler  aircraft  possessing  the  special 
characteristics  needed  by  the  developing 
nations  they  would  serve — an  important 
distinction  then  with  significant  implica¬ 
tions  for  future  security  assistance  ef¬ 
forts.  Initially,  the  DC-3,  also  called  the 
C-47  “Gooney  Bird,"  performed  airlift  and 
transport.  After  modifications  It  as¬ 
sumed  Innovative  roles  In  fire  support 
and  Intelligence  collection.  T-28s  and 
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modified  B-26s  handled  fire  support  and 
aerial  reconnaissance.  The  squadron 
chose  each  type  of  aircraft  because  It 

•  could  be  maintained  In  an  austere 
environment: 

•  was  rugged  enough  to  operate  from 
unimproved,  short  airships: 

•  was  within  the  technological  reach  of 
developing  air  forces:  and 

•  was  currently  In  the  Inventories  of 
most  countries  likely  to  experience  an 
Insurgency.^'* 

Four  months  after  activation,  the 
4400th  CCTS  sponsored  Its  first  overseas 
training  deployment — ^parachute  training 
fi'om  C-47s  In  Mall.  In  November  the 
second  training  detachment  deployed. 
This  unit,  code-named  “Farm  Gate."  went 
to  Vietnam  to  train  South  Vietnamese 
aircrews  to  fight  Vletcong  Insurgents. 
Jungle  Jim  and  Farm  Gate  “would  shape 
the  role  of  the  Air  Force  In  small  wars  for 
years  to  come."“  Future  training  detach¬ 
ments  from  the  4400th  CCTS  and  Us 
successor  continued  to  operate 
throughout  Latin  America,  Afiica,  and 
Southeast  Asia  until  the  mid-1970s. 


Changing  Missions 

In  1962,  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff  Gen 
Curtis  E.  LeMay  created  the  Special  Air 
Warfare  Center  (SAWC).  The  SAWC  was 
the  Air  Force’s  response  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara's  call  to  do 
more  In  counterinsurgency.^®  The  SAWC 
absorbed  the  men  and  equipment  of  the 
4400th  CCTS.  Most  Importantly,  the 
center  changed  4400th  CCTS’s  mission 
from  developing  a  unilateral  capability  to 
assisting  others  in  developing  an  In¬ 
digenous  capability  to  conduct  COIN 
aerial  operations.  Responsibility  for  this 
COIN  training  fell  to  the  center’s  1st  Air 
Commando  Group.*^  The  1st  Air  Com¬ 


mando  Group  devoted  the  bulk  of  its 
effort  to  assisting  the  South  Vietnamese, 
because  the  United  States  considered  the 
conflict  critical  to  Its  Interests  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  because  the  Air  Force 
leadership  saw  the  war  as  an  operational 
testing  ground  for  counterinsurgency 
tactics  and  equipment. 

As  the  war  in  Vietnam  continued,  the 
air  commandos’  mission  slowly  shifted 
away  from  providing  advisory  and  com¬ 
bat-ready  forces  which  trained  in¬ 
digenous  forces  to  training  US  aircrews 
for  service  In  Southeast  Asia.  The  re¬ 
quirement  for  air  strikes  and  airlift  to 
support  the  growing  number  of  US 
ground  units  serving  In  Vietnam  forced 
the  air  commandos’  to  do  less  training  of 
Indigenous  forces  and  fly  more  combat 
missions.^  This  continued  until  the  war 
began  to  wind  down.  As  the  US  began  to 
reduce  Its  commitments  In  Vietnam,  the 
number  of  people  and  aircraft  assigned  to 
the  wing  declined.  By  1974,  with  the  US 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia  com¬ 
pleted.  the  Air  Force  deactivated  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Air  Warfare  Center  (since  renamed 
the  US  Air  Force  Special  Operations 
Force).*^ 


Shifting  Politicai  Attitudes 

The  last  few  years  of  the  Vietnam  War 
had  shaped  American  attitudes  toward 
military  Intervention  in  foreign  conflict. 
The  mood  of  the  American  public  was  to 
avoid  “unwlnnable  wars"  in  developing 
nations.**  Reflecting  that  attitude  in  his 
1969  Stale  of  the  Union  Address.  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  stated  his  criteria  for  applying 
US  mllftary  power  abroad.  Over  the  next 
few  years.  Ntxon  and  his  national  security 
adviser.  Dr  Henry  Kissinger,  promoted 
the  Idea  that  the  US  would  not  fight  on 
foreign  soil  unless  our  strategic  Interests 
were  directly  threatened.  President 
Nixon  continued  that  this  country  would 
maintain  Its  nuclear  umbrella  and  that 
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the  United  States  would  provide  equip¬ 
ment,  training,  and  monetaiy  assistance 
to  Its  security  partners.^’ 

President  Ntxon  and  Dr  Kissinger 
recognized  that  the  world  was  changing 
from  the  familiar  US-USSR  bipolarity  of 
the  previous  25  years.  They  sought  a  new 
leadership  role  for  the  United  States.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  US 
must  malntatn  a  major  role  In  the  con¬ 
duct  of  world  affairs,  but  the  US  could  not 
be  solely  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  world  harmony.  Every  US  president 
since  has  continued  Nixon’s  emphasis  on 
security  assistance  and  Indirect  military 
support. 

Refocusing  Air  Force  Doctrine 

After  the  Vietnam  War.  the  Air  Force 
retreated  from  the  Umlted/unconvenUon- 
al /Insurgent  war  It  had  fought  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Instead,  the  Air  Force 
concentrated  on  developing  the  high- 
technology  weapon  systems  necessary  for 
those  scenarios  most  critical  to  national 
survival — nuclear  deterrence  and  con¬ 
ventional  war  In  Europe,  Korea,  or  South¬ 
west  Asia.  Like  the  other  services,  the  Air 
Force  focused  on  the  conventional  war 
and  avoided  insurgent  warfare.  One 
senior  Air  Force  general  officer  summed 
up  the  prevailing  attitude  when  he  said 
that  we  "should  not  be  distracted  by 
‘those  kind  of  wars’  since  we  can  always 
just  ’muddle  through’."^  This  reliance  on 
“somehow  muddling  through"  leads  to 
poor  preparation  for  the  realities  of  future 
conflicts.  The  history  of  modem  warfare 
shows  the  fallacy  of  this  approach.®® 
Since  Vietnam,  the  highest  priority  for  the 
Air  Force  has  been  to  close  the  gap  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  strategic  and  high- 
technology  conventional  systems.®^  The 
USAF  has  accomplished  this  at  the  ex¬ 


pense  of  those  doctrines,  tactics,  and  sys¬ 
tems  applicable  to  aerial  operations  In 
counterinsurgency . 

Although  special  operations  forces 
have  traditionally  been  responsible  for 
FID,  Air  Force  special  operations  forces 
(SOF)  have  focused  exclusively  on  direct 
action  and  the  support  of  unconventional 
warfare  and  special  reconnaissance.®®  In 
1984  Col  Kenneth  J.  Alnwick  pointed  out 
that  there  had  been  a  “major  shift  in 
emphasis  .  .  .  moving  the  Air  Force  SOF 
community  away  from  traditional  SOF 
missions  in  counterinsurgency,  natlon- 
bulldlng,  and  psychological  warfare 
toward  special  operations  behind  enemy 
lines — more  reminiscent  of  tlie  World  War 
11  experience  than  the  experiences  of  the 
last  two  decades.”®" 

By  optimizing  Its  doctrine,  training, 
and  equipment  for  operations  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum,  the 
Air  Force  of  the  1990s  has  all  but  ex¬ 
cluded  itself  from  assisting  allies  who  face 
Insurgents  employing  guerrilla  tactics. 
Its  structure  cannot  adapt  to  the 
demands  of  conflict  in  and  between 
developing  nations.  It  appears  as  If  the 
Air  Force  has  taken  a  giant  step  backward 
to  the  early  1960s.  Its  present  capability 
lacks  tactical  flexibility — the  same  dilem¬ 
ma  which  frustrated  President  Kennedy. 
By  focusing  closely  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
conventional  forces  of  today's  USAF  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  19G0s. 

Like  their  conventional  counterparts. 
Air  Force  special  operations  forces  have 
developed  Into  a  potent,  capable  force. 
They  also  have  focused  their  efforts  on 
direct  action  in  high-threat  environ¬ 
ments.  The  time  has  come,  however,  to 
adjust  that  orientation.  USAF  special 
operations  forces  should  develop  and 
manage  the  capability  to  assist,  train, 
and  advise  friendly  foreign  air  forces. 
Then,  like  the  Army  special  forces,  tliey, 
too,  might  Influence  those  “'dirty  little 
conflicts'  .  .  .  critical  to  Western 
security."®^ 
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The  Insurgency  Environment 


There  clearly  is  a  war  going  on...  a  highly  politicized form  of  warfare.  It  is  political, 
psychological,  economic  and  it's  military,  and  frankly,  we  the  United  States 
institutionally  do  not  understand  it  and  are  not  organized  to  very  effectively  cope 
with  it 


Gen  Wallace  Nutting 


AN  INSURGENCY  Is  rooted  In  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  sodal. 
political,  and  economic  conditions.  It  Is 
“an  armed  revolution  against  the  estab¬ 
lished  political  order."®*  The  Insurgent 
leadership  may  attempt  to  Uame  these 
conditions  on  the  existing  government 
and  perhaps  offer  alternative  programs  to 
Improve  the  situation.®*  All  societies  have 
their  problems:  thus.  Insurgent  move¬ 
ments  usually  can  find  reason  to  oppose 
their  governments.  Creation  of  an  effec¬ 
tive,  armed  Insurgent  organization 
changes  benign,  constructive  opposition 
Into  a  revolutionary  Insurgency.** 

Maoist  Revolutionary  Warfcure 

The  mass-oriented  Insurgency,  as 
designed  by  Mao  Tse-tung,  Is  dlfBcult  to 
organize.  Once  begun,  though.  It  enjoys 
a  high  probability  of  success,  and  most 
likely  a  government  will  require  external 
assistance  to  defeat  such  an  Insurgency. 
Therefore,  that  Is  the  type  of  conflict  US 
forces  probably  will  face.*' 

Maoist  revolutionary  warfare  encom¬ 
passes  three  phases  ranging  from  initial 
political  organization  In  phase  one  to 
mobile,  conventional  warfare  In  phase 
three.**  Not  all  revolutions  ejq)erlence 
each  phase  to  the  same  degree  or  In  the 


same  manner,  but  this  Is  an  accepted 
model  and  a  good  starting  point  for  a 
discussion  of  revolutionary  warfare. 

Mao's  goal  was  to  turn  conventional 
military  thought  and  attitudes  against  his 
opponents,  denying  them  quick  victory 
and  exhausting  them  militarily  and  politi¬ 
cally.  His  three  phases  overlap,  and  the 
revolution  proceeds  to  the  next  phase  or 
reverts  to  a  previous  one  as  circumstan¬ 
ces  dictate.  As  the  rtrodel  (Og.  1)  il¬ 
lustrates,  each  phase  forms  the 
foundation  for  the  n^;  thus,  activities  of 
previous  phases  are  always  present  when 
the  insurgency  advances  to  another  step. 


PHASE  THREE 

WAR  OF 

PHASE  TWO 

MOVEMENT 

GUERRILLA  WARFARE 

PHASE  ONE 

lATENT  AND  INCIPIENT  INSURGENCY 


Rgure  1 .  Mao  Tse-tung’s  Phases  of  Revohilionary 
Waifare 

Phase  One.  During  phase  one.  “latent 
and  Incipient  Insurgency,"  the  rebdllon  Is 
still  germinating.*®  This  phase  involves 
no  major  outbreaks  of  violence  because 
the  guerrillas  are  too  weak  to  conduct 
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offensive  combat  operations.  Gen  John 
R.  Galvin  noted  that  It  usually  takes 
about  15  years  lo  develop  an  Infrastruc¬ 
ture  before  Insurgents  can  move  Into 
phase  two,  guerrilla  warfare.'*'*  The 
government  must  regain  and/or  hold  the 
support  of  the  people  In  contested  or 
guerrilla-controlled  areas.  The  military’s 
role  is  to  assist  the  government’s  develop¬ 
ment  programs  and  to  provide  security 
for  file  people  and  government  agencies 
operating  In  the  contested  areas. 

The  g<ivemment’s  ultimate  goal  Is  to 
defuse  or  defeat  the  insurgency  during 
phase  one.  To  keep  an  Insurgency  at  this 
level,  aggressive  government  social, 
economic,  educational,  and  political 
programs  must  address  the  causes  of  the 
dissatisfaction.  While  development 
programs  cannot  guarantee  that  the 
government  will  remain  In  power,  they 
help  build  a  support  base  among  the 
population  from  which  to  resist  the 
insurgents’  appeal.  The  need  for  non- 
mill  taiy  reforms  nearly  always  outweighs 
any  possible  benefits  to  be  gained  hy 
military  action  alone.  To  help  initiate 
reforms,  military  and  police  forces  first 
must  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
people.  In  addition,  they  must  comple¬ 
ment  and  support  the  government’s 
programs  to  develop  the  economy.  Im¬ 
prove  the  standard  of  living,  and  provide 
necessary  health  and  welfare  services  to 
tlie  populace.  Security  forces  create  the 
stable  environment  necessary  for  govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  reforms  to  take  root  and 
have  an  effect 

The  role  of  US  military  forces  Is  to 
enable  and  enhance  the  government's  ef¬ 
forts  to  win  back  the  people.  A  common 
mistake  made  by  FID  forces  Is  that  some¬ 
times  they  only  gain  popular  support  for 
themselves.'***  The  US  Air  Force  must  un¬ 
derstand  and  embrace  Its  sup|x>rt  Ing  role 
In  the  Internal  defense  and  development 


(IDAD)  plan  and  Imbue  that  spirit  Into  tfie 
host-nation’s  air  force.  The  methods 
employed  by  USAF  forces  Include 
security  assistance  training  programs  to 
bolster  military  and  police  forces  as  well 
as  humanitarian  and  civic-action 
programs  such  as  medical  and  veterinary 
services,  construction  projects,  or  logis¬ 
tics  management.  Flying  training 
programs  should  emphasize  support  of 
development  programs  and  provide 
mobility  to  military  and  police  forces 
responding  lo  acts  of  terrorism.  Tlie  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  support  Instead  of  tactical 
combat  operations. 

During  this  phase,  when  cultivating 
and  maintaining  the  support  of  the 
people.  It  Is  especially  important  to  coun¬ 
sel  against  strike  operations.  USAF 
training  teams  should  promote  alterna¬ 
tives  to  strike  operations  and  bolster 
reconnaissance  and  airlift  capabilities  in 
the  supported  nation. 

Phase  Two.  The  insurgents  reach 
phase  two.  “guerrilla  warfare."  when  they 
begin  organized  guerrilla  warfare  and  re¬ 
lated  violence.'*^  Tills  can  happien  only 
after  the  Insurgents  believe  they  have 
gained  enough  local  and  external  support 
to  conduct  sustained  combat  operations. 
By  denying  the  government  access  lo  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  Uie  country,  forcing  govern¬ 
ment  agents  and  troops  Into  static, 
defensive  positions,  or  causing  the 
government  lo  Institute  harsh  and 
repressive  policies,  the  Insurgents 
alienate  the  government  from  Its  people. 
In  effect.  Ihe  Insurgents  negate  the 
legitimacy  of  the  government  to  govern. 

Successful  tactical  operations  by 
government  forces  reduce  the  guerrilla 
threat,  show  government  strength  and 
resolve,  and  allow  the  agencies  involved 
In  the  counterinsurgency  to  continue 
their  development  programs  free  from 
harassment.  As  In  phase  one.  If  internal 
development  programs  are  given  the 
chance  to  work,  the  root  causes  of  the 
dissatisfaction  which  spawned  the  Insur- 
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gency  are  more  likely  to  be  resolved.  This 
In  turn  deprives  the  Insurgents  of  the 
popular  support  Mao  Tse-tung  says  they 
must  have  to  survive  and  contributes  to 
defeating  the  Insurgents  with  minimal 
combat  action.'** 

If  the  Insurgents  escalate  to  organized 
guerrilla  warfare,  the  need  for  govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  development  programs 
remains  and  the  need  for  security  Is  com¬ 
pounded.  The  nature  of  guerrilla  warfare 
allows  the  Insurgents  to  hold  the  Initiative 
and  thus  dictate  the  course  and  tempo  of 
the  struggle.  The  government’s  goal, 
therefore,  is  to  wrest  that  advantage  from 
the  insurgents  and  regain  control  of  the 
conflict.  The  need  for  timely  and  accurate 
Intelligence  Increases  tremendously  at 
this  point.  Such  intelligence  enables  the 
government  to  reverse  the  insurgents'  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  primary  task  of  USAF  foreign 
internal  defense  teams  would  be  to  train 
host-nation  air  forces  to  collect.  analy25e. 
and  exploit  aerial  intelligence. 

As  numerous  historical  examples 
show,  an  equally  important  mission  for 
air  and  aviation  forces  during  counterin¬ 
surgency  operations  is  to  provide  mobility 
to  ground  forces.  Because  infantrymen 
are  usually  better  suited  than  aircraft  to 
find  and  destroy  the  Insurgent  guerrillas, 
the  government  can  Increase  the 
capability  of  its  ground  forces  through 
effective  use  of  air  mobility.  Since 
security  forces  cannot  be  everywhere  at 
once,  superior  mobility  enables  them  to 
counter  the  insurgents’  initiative.  US  Air 
Force  training  tasks  during  phase  two  will 
be  similar  to  those  found  in  phase  one. 
namely  air  mobility.  Intelligence,  support 
of  government  development  programs, 
and  limited  fire  support. 

As  the  insurgents  mount  organized 
guerriUa  actions,  they  are  vulnerable  to 
alert  government  forces  attempting  to 
neutralize  them.  Unlike  the  single  ter¬ 
rorist,  a  guerrilla  organization  can  be 
defeated  by  means  familiar  to  most 
military  professionals.  Even  more  so 


than  in  phase  one,  the  major  contribu¬ 
tions  of  aerial  forces  would  be  Intelligence 
and  mobility.  As  the  British  and  the 
French  learned  in  Malaya,  Indochina, 
and  Algeria,  counterinsurgency  warfare 
is  a  matter  of  “identification.  Isolation, 
and  annihilation  of  the  enemy."'*'’ 

Phase  Three.  During  phase  three,  the 
“war  of  movement."  the  insurgents  direct¬ 
ly  engage  the  government  in  open,  con¬ 
ventional  conflict.  An  example  of  phase 
three  Is  tfie  1968  Tet  offensive,  in  which 
■Vietnamese  forces  transitioned  from 
guerrilla  operations  to  conventional  war¬ 
fare.  During  this  phase,  conventionally 
organized  military  units  fight  a  conven¬ 
tional  war.  If  all  other  efibrts  have  failed 
at  this  point  the  host  rration  may  ask  US 
combat  forces  to  Intervene.  The  object  of 
US  FID  operations  is  to  help  the  host 
nation  defeat  its  Insurgency  while  it  is  in 
phase  one.  but  certainly  before  it  matures 
into  phase  two.  All  US  military  develop¬ 
ment  and  defense  efforts  should  focus  on 
effective  assistance  In  accordance  with 
the  imperatives  of  low-intensity  conflict. 
This  way,  we  should  be  able  to  avoid 
phase  three  and  the  Introduction  of  US 
combat  units. 

Commitment  and  Instability 

The  experience  of  the  Uirlted  Stales  in 
these  soils  of  conflicts  has  been  less  than 
gratifying.  Since  1945  the  United  States 
has  been  involved  on  the  periphery  of 
such  wars  and  has  exirerienced  limited 
success.  When  tliese  conflicts  were  not 
central  to  US  vital  interests,  we  entered 
them  with  vague  objectives  and  p;irtlal 
commitment.  As  the  US  e.xperlence  in 
Vietnam  has  shown,  committed  op¬ 
ponents  could  persevere  until  the 
American  people  tired  of  tlie  effort.  Tlie 
paradox  remains,  however,  that  if  the  LIS 
is  to  be  effective  in  protecting  its  Interests, 
it  must  be  capable  of  fighting  or  supjxrrt- 
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Ing  limited  wars  against  adversaries  fight¬ 
ing  unlimited  wars.** 

Furthermore.  In  a  world  of  Increasing 
Interdependence  and  changing  super¬ 
power  relationships,  regional  powers 
have  emerged  that  dilute  the  relative 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  relative  decline  In  the 
national  pwwer  of  the  two  superpowers 
tends  to  encourage  lesser  powers  to  pur¬ 
sue  regional  Interests  and  further  con¬ 


tributes  to  worldwide  Instability.  Their 
Independent  actions  often  sponsor  or 
sustain  dissent  by  minorities  in  other 
countries  who  are  seeking  to  change  the 
status  quo.  As  the  Interests  of  regional 
powers,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States  collide  within  the  third  world,  the 
US  can  “expect  to  be  Involved  In  UC  and 
operations  to  prevent  UC  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future."®* 
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Analysis 


In  the  cxflonial  wars  ajler  World  War  n ...  air  power  Jimctioned  almost  entirely  tn 
a  supporting  mode.  The  few  analysts  .  .  .  generally  concluded  that  air  power's 
most  effective  use  was  tn  its  non-Jirepower  role — reconnaissance,  transport, 
liaison,  and  in  general  providing  increased  mobiUty  for  other  arms. 

Dr  David  Macisaac 


ANY  ACTIONS  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  an  Insurgent  situation  must  meet  the 
imperatives  of  low-intensity  conflict: 
political  dominance,  unity  of  effort, 
adaptability,  legitimacy,  and  per¬ 
severance.  “Success  in  the  [COIN!  en¬ 
vironment  requires  planning  and 
conducting  operations  based  on  [the 
abovel  imperatives,"®*  These  principles 
help  channel  mllltaiy  efforts  toward  suc¬ 
cess  and  ensure  that  the  mllitaty  as¬ 
sumes  the  proper,  usually  subordinate, 
role  in  a  foreign  internal  defense  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  methods  employed  by  USAF  forces 
assisting  in  a  counterinsurgency  normal¬ 
ly  would  be  geared  to  developing  the  host- 
nation's  aviation  capability.  Meeting  this 
criterion  requires  flexible  and  tallorable 
forces.  Adaptable  forces  must  be  capable 
of  Integrating  their  efforts  into  the 
programs  of  other  US  agencies  operating 
in  the  target  nation  or  region.  The  USAF 
team  assisting  a  nation  should  be  capable 
of  responding  to  the  peculiar  needs  and 
priorities  of  the  host  country. 

The  challenge  for  USAF  teams  assist¬ 
ing  friendly  developing  nations  is  the 
technology  and  resource  gap.  Typically, 
the  host  nation  has  a  shortage  of  aviation 
assets — sometimes  their  entire  air  force 
consists  of  a  few  dozen  aircraft  of  varying 
types  and  vintages.  Frequently,  the 
aircraft  are  older  and  logishcally  dlfflcult 


to  support.  Too  often,  newer  aircraft, 
though  Inherently  more  capable,  are 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  recipients  to 
operate,  maintain,  and  employ.  Last,  in 
many  nations  likely  to  need  US  security 
assistance,  scarce  resources  and  US 
monetary  assistance  would  serve  best  if 
applied  to  nonmilitary  solutions.  There 
is  an  obligation  to  ensure  that  develop¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  defense,  receives  ade¬ 
quate  attention. 

An  important  consideration  when 
tailoring  Air  Force  detachments  to  con¬ 
duct  foreign  internal  defense  is  that  they 
can  provide  the  most  effective  aviation 
equipment  and  services  to  meet  both 
defense  and  development  needs.  There¬ 
fore,  the  emphasis  of  the  detachment's 
efforts  should  be  on  minimizing  costs  and 
preventing  host-nation  reliance  or  de¬ 
pendence  on  US  support.  Joint  doctrine 
emphasizes  this  p>oint  by  stating  that 
"mllltaTy  doctrine  and  force  structure  ad¬ 
vice  must  be  adapted  to  the  host 
country's  circumstances  and  not  based 
solely  on  a  US  model."®®  USAF  assistance 
should  Include  advice  as  to  the  best  way 
to  employ  indigenous  weapon  ^sterns  to 
support  government  programs.*^  Fur¬ 
thermore,  USAF  advisers  and  trainers 
should  facilitate  the  creation  of 
mechanisms  to  link  host- government 
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civic-action,  internal  development,  and 
humanitarian  assistance  programs  with 
the  security  missions  and  defense 
capabilities  of  the  indigenous  weapon 
systems. 

To  meet  the  security  asststance  re¬ 
quirements  of  friendly  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  the  USAF  training  detachments 
should  be  capable  of  providing  mutual 
aircraft  qualification  to  host-nation 
aircrews,  teaching  them  the  proper 
employment  of  aircraft  In  a  counterinsur¬ 
gency  environment,  and  teaching  COIN 
tactics  to  host-nation  pilots.  Basic  flying 
skills  properly  remain  the  res|X)nslblllty 
of  Air  Training  Command  and  the  US 
Army  Aviation  Center.  While  there  are 
many  more  combat,  suppmrt,  and  techni¬ 
cal  skills  that  USAF  personnel  could  offer 
to  the  host  government,  these  are  the 
most  common  applications  of  air  forces  to 
COIN  warfare. 

As  the  successful  employment  of  air 
power  in  Malaya  and  Algeria 
demonstrated,  the  two  roles  of  air  power 
in  counterinsurgency  were  "gathering  In¬ 
telligence  and  providing  mobility."'*’*  Fire 
support  was  also  considered  a  primary 
function.  As  Roger  Trlnquler  cautioned 
in  Modem  Warfare,  though,  “aerial  at¬ 
tacks  accord  our  enemies  complete 
freedom  to  present  the  facts  in  a  marmer 
most  favorable  to  them."“  Although  the 
principles  of  counterinsurgency  aerial 
warfare  are  intended  for  the  use  of  host- 
nation  forces,  they  apply  equally  to  USAF 
forces  engaged  in  foreign  Internal 
defense.  It  Is  the  task  of  USAF  training 
teams  to  advise,  train,  and  encourage 
host  governments  to  apply  their  limited 
resources  to  best  meet  host-country 
needs. 

Host-Country  Aircraft 

Because  fid  emphasizes  the  support¬ 
ing  role  of  the  military  and  the  need  to 
restore  social  and  economic  welfare. 


preferred  aircraft  should  be  multifunc¬ 
tional,  simple,  rugged,  and  inexpensive. 
These  aircraft  must  be  inexpensive 
enough  that  the  country  purchasing  a 
reasonable  number  will  not  bankrupt 
what  may  probably  be  a  troubled 
economy:  should  be  simple  to  operate  and 
maintain,  given  the  typically  limited 
educational  and  technical  base  in  most 
developing  nations:  and  must  be  rugged 
enough  to  operate  from  small,  austere 
airstrips  in  countries  usually  lacking  a 
developed  Infrastructure. 

Missions  for  these  aircraft  will  likely  be 
tactical  airlift,  reconnaissance,  and  fire 
support  Instead  of  special  operations 
against  conventional  opponents.  An  im¬ 
portant  caution  should  be  reemphasized 
at  this  point.  While  fire  support  is  an 
important  and  viable  mission  for  aerial 
forces  conducting  counterinsurgency 
operations.  It  is  prudent  to  apply  aerial 
firepower  sparingly  and  Judiciously.  The 
double-edged  nature  of  indiscriminate 
fires  allows  the  insurgents  to  transform 
aerial  attacks  into  government  terrorism. 
Generally,  important  political,  economic, 
and  sociological  considerations  restrict 
the  use  of  firepower.®^  A  key  poUcy  of 
counterinsurgency  is  the  minimal  use  of 
firepower  to  limit  collateral  damage.  Col¬ 
lateral  damage  feeds  the  insurgent’s 
propaganda  machinery,  possibly  negat¬ 
ing  the  gains  made  with  government- 
sponsored  development  programs. 
Although  fire  support  can  disrupt  and 
destroy  insurgent  forces,  small  mistakes 
In  tEirgetlng  can  potentially  cause  more 
problems  for  the  government  than  any 
advantage  firepower  accrues. 

The  limited  funds  and  resources  us¬ 
ually  available  to  nations  experiencing  an 
insurgency  ought  to  be  channeled  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  internal  problems  that  spawned 
the  conflict.  For  example,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  divert  precious  resources  toward  mul- 
tlmllllon-dollar  F-16s  when  the  money 
might  be  better  spent  on  schools,  health 
care,  or  roads.  More  importantly,  the 
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country  may  not  have  the  technical  and 
educational  base  to  support  such  high- 
technology  aircraft.  USAF  trainers  and 
advisers  have  a  responsibility  to  offer  ef¬ 
fective  help  once  a  nation  asks  for  our 
assistance.  That  obligation  Includes  ad¬ 
vocating  the  proper  aircraft.  If  any,  for  the 
unique  situation  facing  the  host  govern¬ 
ment.  Developing  nations  tell  us  they 
require  simple.  Inexpensive,  and  easily 
operated  and  maintained  systems.®** 
Security  assistance  teams  must  en¬ 
courage  supported  countries  to  forego  the 
prestige  factor  of  a  modern  frontline 
fighter  and  Instead  resolve  internal 
problems  and  restore  the  stability  of  their 
nation. 

Structure  and  Functions 
of  Training  Teams 

During  the  1960s.  the  us  Air  Force 
had  the  capability  to  adapt  Its  training 
and  assistance  programs  to  address  the 
specific  needs  of  tlie  country  It  was  help¬ 
ing.  These  training  detachments  were 
organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to  “help 
a  third  world  air  force  grow  effectively." 
Since  then,  the  focus  on  security  assis¬ 
tance  seems  to  have  been  on  forming 
other  air  forces  In  the  USAF’s  Image.  The 
forces  traditionally  charged  with  con¬ 
ducting  foreign  internal  defense,  die  Air 
Force  Special  Operations  Forces,  are  for 
the  most  part  limited  to  single,  short 
duration,  direct-action  missions.  The 
ability  to  assist  third- world  air  forces  with 
COIN  on  a  long-term  basis  is  not  within 
the  means  of  any  current  USAF  forces, 
special  or  conventional.*” 

An  Air  Force  FID  organization  for  the 
1990s  must  have  a  worldwide  focus  and 
capability.  The  unit  should  be  able  to 
support  internal  defense  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs  In  Africa,  South  America, 
and  Asia  simultaneously.  To  best  meet 
the  needs  of  different  host  countries,  the 
FID  organization  will  have  to  tailor  teams 


for  each  situation.  According  to  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  manual  for  foreign  Internal 
defense.  Oils  translates  into  regional  ex¬ 
pertise  and  an  organizational  structure 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  the  various 
conditions  found  tn  the  many  possible 
supported  nations.**' 

To  meet  the  myriad  commitments,  the 
FID  unit  should  build  small  teams  or 
detachments  of  Instructors,  culturally  at¬ 
tuned  and  reasonably  fluent  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  languages.  In  addition,  the 
USAF  must  support  the  unit  sufficiently, 
both  in  aircraft  and  personnel,  so  that  it 
can  sustain  a  reasonable  number  of 
deployed  training  detachments 
worldwide  and  maintain  the 
detachment's  long-term  commitment  to 
those  assisted  countries.  This  require¬ 
ment  to  support  a  number  of  detach¬ 
ments  simultaneously  for  extended 
periods  of  time  probably  will  require  a 
fairly  large  and  complex  organization. 
The  FID  unit  would  have  to  determine  the 
specific  details  and  structure  of  the 
detachments  through  a  thorough  mission 
area  analysis.  Anything  more  than  con¬ 
jecture  is  outside  the  purview  of  this 
paper. 

As  Colonel  Dean  stated,  the  Air  Force 
must  consider  Its  role  In  counterinsur¬ 
gency  In  terms  of  assistance,  integration 
of  forces,  and  possible  Inten'entlon.  Only 
after  careful  analysis  can  one  determine 
the  proper  response  to  requests  for  USAF 
assistance.  The  structure  and  functions 
of  training  teams  sent  to  ad\ise  and  train 
host  nations  would  then  become  ap¬ 
parent.  Although  many  similarities 
would  exist  between  detachments,  each 
response  to  third-world  assistance  would 
be  different.  The  nature  of  the  Insur¬ 
gency,  the  economic  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  the  number  and 
types  of  aircraft  available  to  the  host 
nation's  air  forces  are  a  few  of  the  factors 
to  consider  when  tailoring  a  training 
package.  The  priority  of  the 
detachment's  effort  should  go  to  building 
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become  dependent  on  the  United  States 
for  materiel  and  services. 
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Conclusion  and  Recommendation 


TO  RESTORE  the  capability  to  train 
others  to  conduct  counterinsurgent 
aerial  warfare,  I  propose  dedicating  an  Air 
Force  whig  to  foreign  Internal  defense.  To 
best  provide  Indirect  support  to  frlendfy 
foreign  governments,  the  wing’s  structure 
should  facilitate  assistance  and  training 
of  foreign  air  forces.  Spedflcally,  the  wing 
must  be  capable  of  building  specialized 
training  detachments  tailored  to  meet  the 
peculiar  training,  organization,  and 
equipment  needs  of  the  country  they  are 
supporting.  The  four  primary  missions 
for  such  a  wing  would  be  (1)  providing 
Initial  aircraft  qualification  to  host-nation 
aircrews,  (2)  teaching  proper  counterin¬ 
surgency  tactics  to  host-nation  pilots  and 
USAF  cadre  members,  (3)  developing  and 
testing  new  COIN  aerial  warf^e  tactics, 
and  (4)  Integrating  weapon  systems  and 
mission  areas  for  Irmovatlve,  multifunc¬ 
tional  employment. 

Special  operations  forces  In  both  the 
Amty  and  the  Air  Force  have  traditionally 
conducted  foreign  Internal  defense.  In 
fact,  they  are  the  only  US  military  forces 
assigned  the  FID  mission.®*  Therefore, 
this  proposal  presumes  that  Air  Force 
Special  Operations  Command  with  Its 
focus  on  the  COIN  environment  would 
also  assume  advocacy  for  a  FID  wing. 
The  special  operations  wings  are  current¬ 
ly  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to 
support  the  theater  commanders’  war 
plans  in  a  mid-  to  hlgh-lntenslty  scenario. 
While  the  MC- 130  Combat  Talon,  AC- 130 
Spectre,  and  the  MH-53  Pave  Low  are 
amazingly  capable  aircraft,  there  Is  little 
need  for  these  high  technology,  special 
operations  weapon  systems  In  nearly  all 
Instances  when  the  USAF  Is  asked  to 


provide  advice  or  training.  'The  same  Is 
true  of  MH-47  and  MH-60  helicopters 
assigned  to  the  Army’s  160  Special 
Operations  Aviation  Regiment. 

Proposed  Wing  Structure 

The  proposed  FID  wing  would  be 
analogous  to  the  Special  Air  Warfare  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  1960s.  Like  the  SAWC,  the 
wing’s  primary  mission  would  be  to  train 
others  in  counterlnsiirgent  aerial  war¬ 
fare. 

To  support  the  mission  and  to  sustain 
Itself,  the  wing  will  have  to  train  Its  cadre 
members  to  execute  the  tactics  and 
methods  unique  to  this  form  of  combat 
and  combat  support.  Also,  the  wing 
should  be  capable  of  developing,  testing, 
and  validating  new  tactics  and  Irmovatlve 
concepts  for  Integrating  weapon  systems. 
Last,  as  the  basis  of  knowledge  grows 
after  experiencing  various  training 
deployments,  the  wing  might  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  Irmovatlve  concepts  of 
COIN  aerial  support. 

’The  proposed  FID  wing  (fig.  2)  has  two 
flying  squadrons,  one  technical  training 
squadron,  and  the  normal  assortment  of 
combat-support  squadrons  associated 
with  a  combat  aircrew  training  wing;  that 
Is,  maintenance,  transportation,  com¬ 
munications,  supply,  services,  and 
security  police.  Like  the  operations 
squadrons,  the  combat-support 
squadrons  could  and  should  play  a  valu¬ 
able  role  In  the  training  of  filendty  foreign 
nationals.  This  Is  especially  true  In  the 
areas  of  air  base  ground  defense  and  air 
trafllc  control.  'The  scope  of  this  paper 
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Figure  2.  Proposed  Wing  Structure 


limits  discussion  to  Just  the  operations 
squadrons.  To  support  Its  advisory  and 
training  commitments  around  the  world, 
the  wing  would  command  and  control  a 
number  of  mobile  training  detachments 
and  would  ensure  that  these  organiza¬ 
tions  are  task  organized  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  their  host  government. 

Flying  Ttaining  Squadron.  The  flying 
training  squadron  (FTS)  ought  to  be 
responsible  for  all  basic  and  advanced 
hands-on  flying  training,  whether 
deployed  with  the  training  detachments 
or  at  home  station.  All  cadre  members 
should  be  rated  Instructors  and  mission 
(combat)  ready  in  their  previous  weapon 
systems  before  they  report  to  the  FID 
wing.  The  FTS  would  consist  of  three 
flights,  each  based  on  one  of  the  three 
assigned  weapon  systems:  short  takeoff 
and  landing  (STOL)  alrllfter,  light-attack 
aircraft,  and  utility  helicopter.  Each 


flight  would  train  USAF  instructor  cadre 
In  COIN  aerial  warfare,  conduct  initial 
and  advanced  tactical  training  for  foreign 
crew  members  being  trained  at  the  wing's 
home  station,  and  provide  qualified  crew 
members  to  constitute  the  deployed 
training  detachments. 

Combat  Development  Squadron.  A  key 
obligation  of  the  FID  wing  would  be  to 
develop  Innovative  and  imaginative  uses 
for  common  aircraft.  The  combat 
development  squadron  (CDS),  the  second 
flying  squadron,  serves  that  function.  In 
that  role.  It  would  be  the  Integrating  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  wing.  More  Importantly,  the 
CDS  should  evaluate  current  tactics  and 
develop  new  or  refine  the  old  tactics  and 
procedures  as  required.  The  CDS  would 
also  be  the  proponent  for  developing  and 
fielding  organizations  keyed  to  the 
specifics  of  a  given  counterinsurgency. 
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One  key  element  of  this  process  is 
designing  Innovative  ways  to  integrate  the 
different  types  of  aircraft.  Pilots  and  crew 
members  assigned  to  the  CDS  would  not 
normally  perform  training  and  assistance 
functions.  Their  task  would  focus 
primarily  on  the  development  of  new  pro¬ 
cedures  and  equipment,  as  well  as  in¬ 
novative  modifications  to  old  weapon 
systems. 

Rather  than  being  organized  around  a 
specific  weapon  system,  the  combat 
development  squadron  is  a  composite  or¬ 
ganization,  internally  grouped  according 
to  mission  area.  Specifically,  there 
should  be  a  mobility  flight,  a  recon¬ 
naissance/psychological  operations 
(recce/psyops)  flight,  and  a  fire-support 
flight.  To  emphasize  mission  area  orien¬ 
tation  over  specific  aircraft  capability, 
each  flight  shoidd  contain  crew  members 
from  each  of  the  various  applicable 
weapon  systems. 

Tlie  mobility  flight  would  consist  of  US 
Air  Force  and  US  Army  cadre  members 
qualified  in  tactical  airlift  and  helicopter 
assault.  They  would  be  responsible  for 
innovative  approaches  for  delivering  or 
retrieving  cargo  and  personnel  in  combat 
situations.  Made  up  of  a  complete  array 
of  crew  rnemljers,  the  flight  would  con¬ 
centrate  on  air  assault  and  airdrop  opera¬ 
tions.  The  missions  would  be  similar  to 
those  of  a  tactical  airlift  squadron  or  an 
assault  helicopter  company.  In  addition, 
they  would  develop  and  refine  helicopter 
insertion  and  extraction  equipment  and 
metliods.  and  innovative  landing  zx>ne 
location  and  marking  aids.  I^st,  the 
flight  should  look  at  ways  of  using  attack 
aircraft  to  deliver  cargo  as  well  as  fires. 

Possibly,  the  reconnaissance/ 
psychological  operations  flight  could  be 
tlie  most  Important  of  the  three.  One  of 
the  government’s  primary  needs  during 


the  early  phases  of  an  Insurgency  Is  time¬ 
ly  and  accurate  information.  In  addition, 
experience  has  shown  that  providing  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  helps  the  govern¬ 
ment  build  and  cement  its  case  with  the 
people.  All  three  ty|>es  of  aircraft  can 
perform  valuable  functions  in  both  mis¬ 
sion  areas.  Tlie  helicopters  and  the  at¬ 
tack  aircraft  can  scout  and  locate  targets 
visually.  Tlie  alrlifler  and  perhajis  the 
helicopter  would  Ix'  ideal  plalfomis  for 
radio  direction  finding  and  infrared  detec¬ 
tion  equipment.  A  jxid  or  strap-on  sys¬ 
tem  could  enable  Iheairlilter  to  serve  dual 
cargo  and  reconnaissance  roles.  For 
loudspeaker  operations,  leaflet  drops, 
and  airborne  radio  broadcasts,  each 
category  of  aircraft  has  a  possible  role. 
The  flight  would  determine  the  best  ways 
of  accomplishing  these  missions  and 
ways  to  improve  methods  and  equipment . 

The  flre-support  flight  would  integrate 
the  light-attack  aircraft,  the  STOL  air- 
lifter,  and  helicopters  as  tire  platfoniis. 
Aerial  fire  support  is  the  tactical  mission 
entailing  the  most  risk  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  fire-support  flight  s  mission 
would  include  looking  at  ways  of  increas¬ 
ing  accuracy  to  limit  collateral  danuige. 
providing  accurate  tire  support  at  night 
and  in  austere  conditions,  and  developing 
alteniatlve  munitions  that  might  better 
serve  Uie  needs  of  a  host -nation's  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Forward  air  control  tactics 
and  equipment  should  be  anoUier  func¬ 
tion  of  the  tliglit. 

Technical  Training  Squadron.  The 
technical  training  squadron  (TTS)  serv’es 
many  of  the  functions  similar  squadrons 
currently  do  in  tactical  and  combat  crew 
training  wings.  It  should  otter  an  array  of 
classroom  instruction  geared  to  specific 
weapon  .systems  and  to  the  operating 
conditions  peculiar  to  couiiteiinsur- 
gency.  such  as  air  navigation  in  austere 
or  hostile  environments.  One  of  the  most 
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Important  missions  of  this  squadron 
would  be  to  provide  initial  and  sustaining 
language  training  to  US  cadre  assigned  to 
the  wing. 

All  classroom  Instruction  required 
prior  to  flying  training  and  for  support 
training  offered  by  the  wing  also  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  TTS.  In  addition, 
this  squadron  would  offer  academics, 
such  as  area  studies,  COIN  familiariza¬ 
tion,  and  Internal  defense  and  develop¬ 
ment  planning  to  members  of  the  wing, 
appropriate  outside  commanders  and 
staff  planners,  and  others  needing  a 
background  in  COIN.  Last,  It  would  also 
be  appropriate  to  Include  self-defense, 
area-oriented  survival  (e.g..  Jungle, 
desert),  and  cultural  awareness  training 
under  the  TTS  umbrella. 

Choosing  an  Instructor  cadre  could  be 
a  formidable  task.  The  function  of  the 
FID  wing  Is  outside  the  mainstream  of  the 
Air  Force.  Recruiting  a  sufflctent  number 
of  experienced  Instructors  will  be  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  especially  at  the  start.  The  Intent 
Is  to  develop  a  cadre  of  Instructors  with 
credibility  In  the  airlift,  air  assault,  and 
fire-support  mission  areas,  rather  them 
experience  In  all  of  the  possible  aircraft 
the  host  nations  might  possess.  This  also 
means  that  the  cadre  likely  will  Include 
US  Army  as  well  as  US  Air  Force  Instruc¬ 
tors.  My  proposition  Is  that  It  Is  easier  for 
an  experienced,  tactically  proficient  US 
pilot  to  transition  to  aircraft  similar  to  the 
ones  flown  by  the  FID  wing  than  to  learn 
to  employ  an  aircraft  tactically.  The  US 
pilot’s  credlblbty  stems  from  tactical  ex¬ 
pertise  In  the  mission  area  rather  than 
total  number  of  hours  In  type.  As  an 
example,  an  Air  Force  A- 1 0  pilot  who  files 
an  OV-10  In  the  FID  wing  could  possibly 
fly  the  Hawk  (British),  the  Tucano 
(Brazilian),  or  the  Pllatus  (Swiss)  with 
deployed  FID  teams.  The  goal  Is  to 
develop  an  aviation  Instructor  who  can 
apply  previous  experience  to  the  specific 
COIN  environment  of  the  supported 
country. 


Types  of  Aircraft 

jAjRCRAFT  assigned  to  the  FID  wing 
should  be  supportable  by  the  Air  Force 
logistics  and  personnel  systems.  Also, 
the  aircraft  should  represent  those  tech¬ 
nologies  most  often  found  In  the  develop¬ 
ing  nations  the  wing's  training 
detachments  likely  would  support.  While 
the  optimum  solution  would  be  to  use 
aircraft  currently  In  the  Inventory  and 
crews  already  qualified  to  fly  them,  this 
may  not  be  possible.  The  modem  US  Air 
Force  does  not  use  many  of  the  smaller, 
less-capable  aircraft  found  In  most 
developing  nations.  When  forming  the 
wing,  the  goal  should  be  to  minimize  new 
aircraft  procurement  and  avoid  creating 
a  logistics  tall  to  support  a  new  weapon 
system. 

The  air  commandos  of  the  1960s  were 
able  to  use  vintage  aircraft  from  the 
“boneyard"  because  many  developing  na¬ 
tions  still  used  them.  Those  aircraft  met 
the  standards  of  the  simplicity,  the  rug¬ 
gedness,  and  the  cost  demanded  by 
economies  111  prepared  to  support  new  or 
complex  systems.  Even  though  there  are 
a  few  of  these  older  aircraft  available  for 
export,  this  older  technology  Is  not  suited 
to  today’s  version  of  COIN.  The  good 
news  Is  that  the  commercial  marketplace 
contains  an  array  of  aircraft  often  better 
suited  to  developing  nations’  needs. 

Because  many  developing  nations  look 
to  the  United  States  for  guidance,  the  FID 
wing  should  fly  the  types  of  aircraft  It 
encourages  others  to  buy.  This  restores 
a  measure  of  credibility  because  we  fly 
what  we  advocate  and  also  avoids  the 
"presUge"  factor  In  aircraft  sales.  While  It 
may  not  be  feasible  to  fly  all  the  possible 
choices  of  aircraft,  the  wing  could  use 
aircraft  In  the  same  category  and  class  as 
It  recommends  to  developing  nations.  As 
the  failure  of  the  Northrop  F-20  low-cost 
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export  fighter  project  during  the  Carter 
administration  demonstrates,  third- 
world  nations  are  reluctant  to  invent  In  an 
aircraft  not  "good  enough"  for  the  United 
States.  Although  the  F-20  was  a  sig¬ 
nificant  upgrade  of  the  F-5  fighters  then 
being  Down  by  many  third-world  air 
forces,  none  were  sold  because  those 
countries  did  not  want  what  they  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  second-rate  Jet.“ 

The  FID  wing’s  aircraft  should  consist 
of  modem  STOL  atrllfters,  light  utility 
helicopters,  and  light  attack/trainer 
aircraft.  By  concentrating  on  three 
categories  of  aircraft,  the  supportabillty 
of  the  wing  remains  manageable.  As  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  the  Ideal  aircraft  flown  by 
detachments  from  the  FID  wing  should  be 
the  same  as  those  flown  by  the  host 
coimtry,  but  on  the  surface  this  seems  too 
hard  to  do.  Because  the  choices  are  end¬ 
less  and  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the 
wing  to  fly  and  maintain  more  than  a  few 
different  aircraft,  the  assigned  aircraft 
should  be  as  similar  In  performance  and 
capability  as  possible  to  those  found  in 
the  supported  nations. 

Unlike  the  host  nation,  the  FID  wing 
probably  would  be  restricted  to 
American-made  products,  although  if  the 
proposal  were  adopted.  It  would  be 
worthwhile  to  seek  an  exemption  to  the 
“buy  American"  statutes  ImpKJsed  by  Con¬ 
gress.  While  the  host  naUon  likely  would 
look  for  Inexpensive,  simple,  rugged,  and 
easily  maintainable  aircraft,  the  wtng’s 
criteria  would  be  slightly  different.  Like 
the  countries  Its  training  detachments 
would  support,  the  FID  wing  should  em¬ 
phasize  simplicity,  reliability,  and  rug¬ 
gedness.  In  addition.  Its  aircraft  must  be 
self-deployable  to  some  degree.  The 
deployed  training  teams  will  be  small, 
austere  detachments  with  long,  tenuous 
lines  of  support.  To  avoid  diverting  atten¬ 
tion  from  their  primary  training  mission, 
the  teams’  equipment  should  be  reliable 
enough  to  avoid  significant  maintenance 


requirements  while  deployed  and  simple 
enough  to  be  fixed  by  organic  main¬ 
tenance  tn  austere  conditions. 


Providing  Foreign  Internal 
Defense 

This  notional  wing  structure  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  equipment  and  sklUs  currently 
available  in  the  Air  Force  of  the  1990s. 
The  US  military  and  the  US  Air  Force 
“must  be  prepared  to  help  selected  na¬ 
tions  help  themselves  through  such 
programs  as  security  assistance."®^  Just 
as  the  structure  of  the  1960s’  Special  Air 
Warfare  Center  was  adaptable  enough  to 
accommodate  the  conditions  found  in 
each  country  requesting  USAF  support, 
so  too  should  the  proposed  FID  wing  be 
able  to  modify  Its  structure.  The  require¬ 
ment  to  concurrently  support  a  number 
of  tailored  training  detachments,  cul¬ 
turally  attuned  and  able  to  speak  the 
appropriate  languages,  seems  to  Indicate 
a  larger  than  normal  wing  structure  with 
specialized  skills  not  typically  found  in 
the  generic  Air  Force  wing.  The  exact  size 
and  compeslUon,  though,  would  have  to 
be  determined  by  a  detailed  mission 
analysis  prior  to  creating  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Because  public  opinion  and  national 
pellcy  restrict  the  use  of  US  military  for¬ 
ces  In  foreign  conflicts,  especially  In 
revolutionary  counterinsurgencies,  the 
military  forces’  most  likely  role  will  be  to 
train  or  advise  friendly  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  Since  the  deactivation  of  the  Sp)e- 
clal  Air  Warfare  Center  In  1974,  the 
ability  to  Indirectly  supp)ori  counterin¬ 
surgencies  has  been  sorely  lacking  hi  the 
USAF.  There  Is  an  Important,  valid  need 
for  the  Air  Force  to  restore  the  training 
and  advisory  capability  it  lost  In  1974. 
The  prop>osed  foreign  Internal  defense 
wing  offers  a  way  of  regaining  that 
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capability.  This  proposal  offers  a  way  of 
restoring  the  Air  Force  unit  structure 
dedicated  and  organized  to  perlbrm  the 


training  missions  of  foreign  Internal 
defense  In  developing  nations. 
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